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perity. It was doubtless after much discussion over the dangers of 
the journey and the whole risk of the venture that the young couple 
finally decided to emigrate to India. So Ghyas Beg turned what 
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That was over three hundred years ago, but the same scene may 
be witnessed to-day in Khorasan. There is the endless turmoil 
and confusion in loading the kicking, grunting camels. Shouts, 
blows, and curses resound upon the walls of the caravanserai. At 
the moment of departure no one is ready. But somehow a sem¬ 
blance of order at last prevails. The long string of hump-backed 
beasts slowly swings out on to the far stretching plain. A deep 
toned gong-like bell, suspended to the neck of the leading camel, 
beats out a rhythmical warning of the caravan’s approach. 

In this way Ghyas Beg and his young wife set forth for India. 
Doubtless their feelings were very similar to those of any pair of 
emigrants who in our day turn their faces hopefully toward the 
United States. But even to-day the risk of a journey between 
Khorasan and India is great. The country intervening is for 
the most part an arid waste of barren hills and sun-baked desert. 
Only where a stream wanders down from the mountains, are strips 
of vegetation and human occupancy permanent. It is not unlike 
some regions of our West. Bands of robbers also rove over it, 
just as the Apaches not so long ago made Arizona a territory to 
enter with caution. 

In Ghyas Beg’s case, the greater part of the four hundred miles 
between Khorasan and Kandahar was traversed in safety, then fell 
disaster. The caravan was successfully attacked by robbers, and 
looted to the last bale of merchandise. It may be presumed the 
plunder satisfied the robbers, otherwise the travelers’ lives would 
probably have been sacrificed. Be that as it may, Ghyas Beg and 
his wife found themselves utterly ruined in the strange land of 
Afghanistan. As it was impossible to turn back homeward, they 
were compelled to struggle on. 

With the help of a robber, who took pity on their forlorn condi¬ 
tion, they managed to reach Kandahar. And there, in some miser¬ 
able mud hovel, shortly after took place an event which was destined 
to cast a great light over the whole of Asia. To Ghyas Beg and his 
wife was born a girl baby. It must surely have been in a spirit of 
contradiction that they named the child Murinisa or Seal of 
Women, for never were the fortunes of a young married couple at 
a lower ebb. 

Ghyas Beg could discover no means of employment in Kandahar, 
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holding the child as tenderly as possible to his breast of chain 
mail, while his body-guard of blood-stained souls gathered round in 
sympathetic wonder. 

To the governor, the problem of how the child came to be by that 
barren roadside quickly gave place to the one of how he was to 
provide for her. Somewhere in that region he must find a woman 
to nourish the baby, otherwise his rescue would prove of no avail. 
Refusing to relinquish the child to one of his officers, he remounted 
and rode hastily forward. It is probable that a cavalcade bent on 
such a mission never before or since swept along that road to India. 

Great, therefore, must have been the governor’s relief when, at 
a turn of the way, he saw a man and woman apparently asleep. 
But as a fact Ghyas Beg and his wife had reached the limit of 
endurance and sank down to await the end of their ill-fortune. It 
was unnecessary for them to explain their plight to the governor. 
Riding up, he took them to be a pair of tramps who had foolishly 
ventured into a region where their kind are not often encountered. 
At the moment he did not suspect them of being the parents of 
the child he held, and whom he had decided to adopt for his own. 

If the mother’s joy may be conceded, it was tempered with fear 
of the governor’s anger at abandoning her child. So she held back 
her secret. In the meantime the governor had proposed to Ghyas 
Beg that if his wife would act as nurse for the child, he would pro¬ 
vide for them on to Fathpur. Needless to say how gladly the 
terms were accepted. So the curious drama proceeded, Ghyas 
Beg’s wife trying to simulate the part of nurse toward her own 
child, while the governor took upon himself the cares of an adopted 
parent. 

But his keen watchfulness soon detected a tenderness on the 
part of Ghyas Beg’s wife not in keeping with her role of nurse. 
Reflecting over the circumstance of meeting the pair so soon after 
discovering the child, he observed them more closely. Then he 
abruptly charged Ghyas Beg’s wife with being the child’s mother. 
In tears she admitted the crime of abandoning her child, pleaded 
her destitution, and begged the governor not to separate them 
again. The governor reasoning that the case was one for a higher 
authority, decided to bring it before Akbar. He intended to claim 
the child on the ground of abandonment. 
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Finding that he could make no progress in Murinisa’s affec¬ 
tion, he thought the best plan was to lay his suit before her mother. 
But that diplomatic woman, with ever a backward glance on the 
horror of that Afghan journey, was not of the mind to risk Akbar’s 
displeasure, even to elevate her daughter to the Moghul throne. 
She reasoned that if Akbar heard of it, his wrath would be stirred 
at the very suggestion of such a misalliance. This she pointed 
out to Selim. The Prince Imperial stoutly protested he would 
marry Murinisa and risk the consequences. In vain Murinisa’s 
mother pleaded. Selim was obdurate, and talked recklessly about 
rebellion if his father interfered between him and Murinisa. 

Thoroughly frightened, Murinisa’s mother decided to lay the 
whole affair before Akbar. Again Akbar looked on the woman 
who had stood before him thirteen years before in such different 
circumstances. But when he had heard the whole story, he 
merely ordered that Murinisa be sent to him, that he wished to 
speak with her alone. 

Of that meeting between Akbar and Murinisa there is only 
rumor. But one can imagine the scene with some approach to 
fidelity. Akbar loved to watch the sun rise from some lofty bal¬ 
cony in his palace. The hour of nature mystery suited his mood 
as a dreamer. It was then he gave private audiences, apart from 
affairs of state. The advancing day bore its full working meas¬ 
ure. So it may be assumed Murinisa was brought to him when the 
East was tinged with a blaze of gold, purple and crimson glory, 
and a cool breath of air temporarily subdued the desert heat. 

What did Akbar think of the maid standing before him in the 
expanding loveliness of her great beauty, and with the rays of the 
rising sun streaming full upon her ? What did the maid think of 
Akbar, he who had done and knew so much, 
who had come to regard life as of little worth, 
and across whose path the shadow of a tomb 
stretched prematurely ? What said he to her ? In what manner 
did she respond? It is not often a man such as Akbar talks 
seriously with a maid of Murinisa’s years, but he had reason to 
be anxious for the empire he had created when his son occupied 
his place. He wished to know the kind of girl Selim had set his 
heart upon. 


The Maid 
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Akbar was unquestioned. By way of a wedding present he made 
her husband governor of the important province of Bengal, and 
dispatched the pair with gifts suitable to their high position. 
Shortly after, Akbar sent for his son, Selim, and, in spite of the 
Prince Imperial’s protests, married him to a princess of the 
royal house. As the princess was the kind of girl who told her 
mother everything about her husband, Akbar was kept well in¬ 
formed of his son’s unsatisfactory proceedings. 


In the year 1556 Akbar died, and his son, Selim, ascended the 
throne with the title of Jehangir, or Lord of the World. In the 
meantime Murinisa had passed several years happily with her 
husband in the Government of Bengal and had forgotten the 
Prince Imperial, probably also that girlhood dream of the Moghul 
throne. But the image of Murinisa had never been absent from 
the mind of the now Emperor Jehangir. Except in his lifelong 
devotion to the Persian maid there was nothing praiseworthy in 
his character, and he visited his disappointed hope of Murinisa 
with cruelty on his wife. It is said that she died from the effects 
of such ill treatment. Be that as it may, Jehangir vowed there 
was only one woman in the world for whom he cared, and that 
unless Murinisa shared his throne there would be no Empress 
of the Moghuls. Becollecting his Oriental nature, combined 
with his unscrupulous character, what follows need not be so 
surprising. 

Almost Jehangir’s first act as emperor was to send his brother 
to Bengal on a mission to induce Murinisa to divorce her husband 
and marry him, the emperor. With indignation Murinisa told 
Jehangir’s brother that she loved her husband and did not care 
as much as a cowrie shell for the emperor. She treated the sug¬ 
gestion with scorn. When this report reached Jehangir, he 
replied, charging his brother to insult Murinisa’s husband, and 
kill him in the resulting duel. It was not a pleasant task for 
Jehangir’s brother. Moreover it was dangerous, because Murini¬ 
sa’s husband happened to be an expert swordsman. But Jehan¬ 
gir’s brother carried out the order, and parted with his head in 
consequence. 
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never had a thought for any other man until Lawrence Falk 
came, not three months before. She remembered so well the first 
time she saw him, the day he rode up to her father’s ranch 
house. It was dinner time and the cow-boys were in the yard. 
She heard their shouts and yells of derision: 

“ Hey! The Grasshopper has come! Where d’ye lam that 
style, Tenderfoot ? ” 

In his elegant riding coat and breeches, his handsome face 
expressing only amusement at their gibes, Wilma had thought 
him like a prince, even though he did ride with the short stir¬ 
rup that crooked his knees and made the cow-boys nick-name 
him “ The Grasshopper.” 

He bore their gibes so good-naturedly that they soon left off, 
and it was not long until, whether roping a steer or busting 
a bronco, he was the equal of any of them — except Hiram. 

In one thing he could surpass even Hiram, — making love. 
The first moment he saw Wilma his eyes spoke admiration, his 
voice was full of caresses. He was tender, passionate, eager, woo¬ 
ing her by a thousand arts and blandishments, where Hiram 
had only his simple blunt honesty. Yet a feeling of mistrust 
would come over Wilma when she was away from the influence 
of his winning, rollicking presence. 

“ Is he all right ? Is he honest ? ” She asked herself, many 
times, but of Hiram she always thought with perfect trust. 

Jeff pricked up his ears, turned his head towards the edge 
of the cliff and gave a low whinny. 

“What is it, Jeff? What do you hear?” Wilma asked, and 
stopped him to listen. She heard angry voices, curses, below 
her, and dropped from the saddle, threw herself upon the rock 
and leaned far out over the edge of the cliff. Upon the lower 
trail, where it was so narrow that only the surest footed horse 
might venture, Hiram and Lawrence Falk had met. Hiram’s 
voice rang out angrily: 

“ If you were decent I’d never say a word, hut you’re a big¬ 
amist; you escaped — ” 

Oaths leaped from Lawrence’s handsome lips. Wilma looked 
at his face distorted with rage, and shuddered. “ If I hadn’t 
been fool enough to leave my revolver behind me you’d never 
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“ My arm, ” — he tried to move it, “ I think it’s broken — ” 
his voice failed. 

“ Hiram! Hiram! ” Wilma cried, “ try to keep awake, and 
think; how am I going to get you out of here ? ” 

“ If I could use both hands, I could go up the lasso — ” 

“ You can’t, but I can; do you think you can lie here until I 
can get help from the ranch?” She took hold of the juniper 
to steady herself. The added weight was too much for the lit¬ 
tle tree; she heard the roots crack, and let go of it, but it was 
so weakened that it might pull out any moment, then they would 
be hanging by the lasso, and Jeff would not be able to hold 
them both after the long strain that she had put upon him. 

“ Hiram, I’m going up to the trail and make Jeff pull you 
up; it’s the only way to save you.” Before she had finished 
speaking she was half way up, clawing rapidly at the lasso, in 
desperate attempt to reach Jeff and rescue Hiram. 

She pulled herself, panting, over the ledge, and went to Jeff’s 
head. 

“ Jeff, the hardest is to come, can you do it ? O, Jeff, don’t 
fail now; if you do, we will all go down together.” She half- 
sobbed the words into Jeff’s ear, then called bravely: 

“ All ready, Hiram, keep yourself off the rocks.” 

“ All right, Wilma,” he answered.' The last word was drowned 
by a crash ; the juniper had lost, its last roothold and gone down 
the mountain with loose rocks. Hiram started with it, but 
brought up with a jerk upon the lasso; Jeff was not prepared 
for it and his feet slipped. 

“Jeff! Jeff! Get up! Get up! Jeff!” Wilma cried, and 
clung to the bridle, pulling with all her strength. Jeff scrambled, 
struggled wildly, sometimes he seemed about to slide over the 
cliff, then, one mighty plunge and he had gained a firm foot¬ 
hold and started up the trail. He was blown and trembling when 
Hiram called faintly: 

“ Whoa, Jeff.” Jeff obeyed, turning his head with a whinny 
of recognition of the voice. 

Wilma ran back, knelt by Hiram, took his head upon her lap 
and burst out crying: 

“ Hiram, my Hiram! ” she sobbed, kissing him again and 
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under; and he had consigned to the most uncomfortable regions of 
purgatory the engineers who had built the tunnels, which are 
always out of commission. 

It was scarcely a week later, however, that this same draw¬ 
bridge became a vital factor in Mr. Mulligan’s concerns, and this 
time he rose up and called it blessed. If you ask him to-day what 
he thinks of drawbridges, he will answer, “ Great invention.” 

The purpose of this yarn is to explain Mr. Mulligan’s sudden 
change of heart. 

I should have said at the start that Mr. Mulligan was a collector 
of women’s hand-bags. During the dozen or more years of his 
professional career, he had probably collected about a thousand 
of these interesting articles. lie was an expert in all sorts of 
feminine fripperies, from the sumptuous hags of genuine alligator 
skin to the tawdry ones of embroidered cotton; from the diminu¬ 
tive silver vanity bags to the sole leather satchels. 

One would think that such an extensive collection as this would 
require considerable space to display it to the best advantage; 
but the fact is that, though he had a passion for acquiring, he had 
no desire to accumulate. Merely the joy of temporary possession 
was sufficient for him; and, like the domestic bee, ho gathered 
only to disseminate. 

It was on a delightful evening early in July that Mr. Mulligan 
found himself on one of the principal streets of “ the windy city.” 
As usual, he had his eye open for business, and his collector’s 
heart leaped with rapture when he beheld a new specimen, quite 
different from any hand-bag he had ever placed in his collection. 

Its form and construction were common enough — it was of the 
familiar mesh bag type — that the unusual thing about it was that 
it was made of gold. At least it looked like gold in the glare of the 
arc lamps in front of a near-by moving-picture show. 

The owner of this coveted object, a stout, apoplectic woman of 
uncertain age, was standing on a street corner, with the golden 
bag held gingerly between her thumb and forefinger. In the 
vernacular of the streets, “ it looked good to him.” 

In one sweeping and comprehensive glance, Mr. Mulligan took 
in the situation; and in an equally sweeping and comprehensive 
grasp, he took in the bag. Then, with alacrity born of long ex- 
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The Lighted Lamp.* 

BY ANNA McCLURE sholl. 

HEX you’re done cussin’ and swearin’ and 
summonin’ all the powers of hell to come and 
take the camp, will you be so good as to tell 
me what you go over yonder for every night ? ” 
“ It’s none of your business.” 

“ Never said it was. You go into the dark 
— you come back lookin’ plagued.” 

“ Shut up.” 

“ I won’t.” 

“ Well, then, I was cryin’, cryin’ because I was blamed tired, 
cryin’ like a kid because I’d been fifteen hours on my legs — ” 

The speaker glowered into the fire. The nature of his con¬ 
fession accorded ill with his appearance. A creature dark with 
the sun and tormented by the winds, his powerful muscles knotted 
and strained by agonies of labor, his black hair hanging over 
his somber eyes, his suit of khaki as weather-stained as his com¬ 
plexion — he seemed the incarnation of man’s struggle with a 
howling, hostile wilderness, a dry, burning, cactus-covered, 
tarantula-infested eternity of desert. 

His fellow engineer, a handsome boy from the East, still un¬ 
exhausted by the country, refused to accept the explanation of 
fatigue from the embodied dynamo opposite to him. Leiter had 
brought something to the camp, Sheldon conjectured, that jumped 
out of the dark and clutched his throat in those leisure moments 
towards midnight when the two fellow-workers, having dined 
on canned salmon and stale bread, sat shivering together by their 
fire, too tired to sleep, to quarrel, to argue, to read, to do any¬ 
thing but wonder what inadvertence of deity had created that 
country. Each was plagued by it to the limit of his endurance, 
but young Sheldon had no interior inferno to deal with into the 
bargain. Leiter, he suspected, had. 

•Copyright, 1911, by The Shortstory Publishing Company. Copyright secured In Great 
Britain. All rights reserved. 
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bath. The new tub was a beauty, and when the broad shelf, prac¬ 
tically amounting to a folding table, was dropped down over it, 
supported by two swinging legs at the right height for a work 
bench, Mrs. Loomis said it was the most convenient for washing 
dishes on that she had ever seen, and it was not at all uncommon 
for Mr. Loomis to assist her in that employment, that their Sunday 
forenoons and all their evenings might be longer. 

Mr. Loomis was a member of the village Board of Trustees, 
which held its sessions on Saturday evenings, and it was his cus¬ 
tom, on returning from these meetings, to enjoy a thorough, leis¬ 
urely bath before retiring. Then he had the kitchen all to him¬ 
self and could take his time. 

One particular Saturday night the village council had held such 
a protracted sitting that it was actually Sunday morning when 
Mr. Loomis stole into the kitchen, swung up the portable table, 
and as silently and rapidly as possible filled the tub. A flood 
of moonlight came in through the windows, and he did not trouble 
to light the gas, but was soon soaking placidly in the warm and 
comfortable bath. 

A heated discussion over the purchase of a road roller had 
wearied Mr. Loomis considerably, and while reviewing the argu¬ 
ments as he lay in the tub, he fell asleep. This he himself denies, 
asserting that he heard the first touch of the burglar’s hands on 
the window fastening. This latter statement there is no means of 
controverting, but it is positively known that Mr. Loomis did not 
enter the kitchen later than a quarter past twelve o’clock, that 
the intruder’s presence was not observed much before two, and 
that it had never before taken Mr. Loomis an hour and three- 
quarters to bathe. 

However, when he did hear the fumbling at the fastening, his 
first impulse was to leap from the tub and repulse the invader. 
His second thought was merely to flee. What he did, in the ex¬ 
citement of the moment, was to reach upward, grasp the swing¬ 
ing shelf and pull it down just as he heard the kitchen window 
gently raised. 

Either the water had cooled a great many degrees since he 
entered it, or else Mr. Loomis was very much frightened (he 
leaned toward the former theory), or the two reasons combined 
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magic of Manley’s art, which could so interpret a personality 
like Helene’s. 

When Helene the actual was gone from human sight, gone be¬ 
yond recall of human love or longing, Helene, goddess of hearth 
and home, still hung there in eternal youth and grace; mock¬ 
ing, bewitching, human, elusive and his forever. John Hamil¬ 
ton lingered long over his meals, that he might feast on the por¬ 
trait, and as he looked, the canvas-self brought comfort, strength 
and peace to his fevered soul, — fortified him to go out into the 
world again and work, and meet the pitying eyes of those who 
knew. 

For over a year, he and the portrait were close comrades, but 
time loosens all bonds, even those of love, when the human touch 
has gone. In the second year of his solitude his horizon widened, 
and soon after village rumor had begun to play battledore and 
shuttlecock with his name, he announced his engagement to 
Anna Kedmond, Helene’s cousin and most intimate friend, who 
had been a frequent and welcome guest in the home during Helene’s 
lifetime. 

To Helene’s mother, who had cared for John Hamilton’s com¬ 
fort and managed his household since her child’s death, the en¬ 
gagement was a bitter confirmation of the inconstancy of all male 
created beings, and she and her belongings at once became con¬ 
spicuous by their absence. She was abroad at the time of the 
wedding, and village censure of her was sharp, for the widower 
had chosen wisely, and waited decorously. There could be but 
one Helene, but Anna’s time had come, and the difference be¬ 
tween the cousins was so marked that the two wives could not 
but mark two distinctly different epochs in John Hamilton’s 
life. The second could not encroach on the first. Anna was 
brown-haired, soft-voiced, placid, sunny and even in tempera¬ 
ment. She had hut one human ideal, cherished secretly from 
childhood, — John; one love, — John; and John was hers now. 
She felt no jealousy of Helene in retrospect, her hour had 
come. 

But to he matrimonial successor to Helene was no easy mat¬ 
ter and required ready wit, special courage, and confidence in 
one’s own ability to charm. Anna did not face the situation, she 
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“ What is it, Dolly ? ” he asked, putting an arm across her 
shoulder. “ What is the trouble ? You are not yourself nowa¬ 
days.” 

At first she was firm in her denial, then came the truth. “ The 
portrait, John,” she whispered, “the portrait — ” 

“ The portrait — Helene’s — what about it ? ” All the in¬ 
terrogation marks in the vocabulary melted into one, were ex¬ 
pressed in John’s face and voice. 

“It hasn’t been injured, Dolly? It hasn’t fallen? Quick, 
tell me! ” 

Anna shook her head. “ Oh, no,” she stammered, “ no, but, 
John, it hurts me — she was so — so different — ” 

There was a note of question, of appeal in the statement which, 
detected and satisfied, as love alone can satisfy, would have guar 
anteed eternal calm, but the man was deaf to it. 

“ I don’t understand,” he said. “ If nothing has happened 
to the picture, then what can it have to do with your feelings? 
Of course, Helene was different, but what of that ? ” 

There was a silence. Anna breathed fast and twisted a lock 
of her hair between thumb and forefinger. John’s forehead was 
wrinkled with the riddle he was trying to read. Suddenly he 
surmised. 

“ It can’t be you are jealous because she hangs there yet, that 
wouldn’t be worthy of you — poor little Helene!” 

The tenderness in his reminiscent tone was a stab in the right 
place. Anna shivered and drew herself free of his protecting 
arm. 

“ No, indeed,” she said, proudly, “ that would be too absurd, 
wouldn’t it? But, John* tell me, did it never occur to you to 
take that portrait down before I came ? ” 

John’s astonishment was as honest as his nature was direct: 
“ Why certainly not,” he answered, “ you always said you liked 
it specially, and you and she were always such chums. Of course 
not. Why do you ask, Dolly ? ” 

But Anna had congealed, and no attempts to force her further 
confidence were of any avail. John, completely befogged as to 
the matter with Anna or the portrait, was obliged to drop the 
subject — and befogged he remained. 
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all about the professor’s trials. Like the sensible maiden she was, 
she wasted no sympathy on what was possibly remediable; and 
therefore she suggested the whiskers. 

Of course she did not say why she made the suggestion; was 
she not a woman ? She only said, “ Professor, don’t you think 
the prejudice against whiskers is flying in the face of Providence, 
or, rather, in the face that Providence intended men to wear? 
Now, you could have a superb mustache and beard. Why don’t 
you set an example to the other men of the faculty? It is such 
a manly style! ” There was more to the same purport, and of 
course before Colmerry left he had promised to stop shaving. 

The days and weeks that followed were purgatorial. The 
frowsy humiliation of growing whiskers — what man does not 
shrink from it ? Most of all a tidy soul like the professor. 

Moreover, the attempt, which became quite clearly manifest 
after a week, furnished a brand-new theme for the jesters. 
Bottles of patent mustache-growers appeared promptly on Col- 
merry’s table. One offering was a gaudily labelled package of 
Smoothine, “ warranted to remove hair from ladies’ faces with¬ 
out injury to the most delicate skin.” Barbers’ cards were sent 
him, and one day he found a mirror propped up before him on 
his table. 

It was indeed a time of trial, and Colmerry’s whiskers grew 
so slowly that the trial was unmercifully prolonged. For weeks 
his chin was clearly visible, as through a silky waterfall. White 
at first, the whiskers were longer in coloring than a meerschaum 
pipe. At their darkest they were merely a languid carrot. In 
texture they were like a lady’s fur. 

Still, Colmerry was vastly proud of them, and spent hours 
every week viewing with increasing satisfaction his transformed 
image in the mirror. Gertrude, you may be sure, applauded 
enthusiastically. “ They are envious of you,” she said, when he 
described the latest joke. “ They are envious because they can’t 
do as well themselves, the little monkeys! ” And the professor 
was comforted. 

The whiskers really seemed to better matters. It may be that 
the joke had worn itself out. It may be that Colmerry’s hirsute 
triumphs took the point from it. At any rate, by the close of the 
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as he was gaining a foothold among men, in five minutes degrade 
himself to a ridiculed boy? He could see his white cheek gleam¬ 
ing through the sparse whiskers. How girlish it would be; doubly 
girlish after this experience of masculine bristles. And his red, 
full, dainty lips, with a curve like Cupid’s bow, how could he 
bear to expose them again to the laughing light of day ? 

But then, there was Saunders. 

The professor did not settle the matter that evening. He spent 
a troubled night, and woke in the morning oppressed with a sense 
of struggle uncompleted. 

He lay a long time, debating. For a wonder, though Gertrude 
had flattered the whiskers into being; though they were, so to 
speak, even more Gertrude’s whiskers than his own, he did not 
consider her in his debate at all. He knew instinctively what she 
would urge. Perhaps it was that knowledge, even more than the 
thought of Saunders’ brown eyes, that held him to the debate. 

At last, with a long sigh, he rose. Partially dressing himself, 
he drew hot water, made a lather, and got out his safety razor. 
He would not look in the glass, nor did he need to. He shut his 
eyes and solemnly began the sacrifice. 

Ruthlessly he swept away his newly achieved manliness. Down 
one cheek. Down the other. Over the difficult chin. He shud¬ 
dered to feel his smooth, bare face as he washed off the lather. 
He shuddered as the towel slipped easily over it. He completed 
his dressing, and even adjusted his necktie, without looking in 
the mirror. He clinched his teeth and hurried downstairs to his 
boarding-house breakfast. 

He was late, very late, and he counted on eating alone, nor in 
this was he disappointed. There was only Norah, to look at him 
with laughing eyes and to explode into very audible merriment 
as soon as she reached the kitchen. He returned to his room, 
ignored the chapel bell, and tried to read his lecture notes till 
time for his first recitation. Then with downcast head and flushed 
face he went out, the cold air striking sharply on his unwonted 
cheeks. 

Fortunately, he met Saunders near the college entrance, and 
bade him good morning. “ Now you can understand me, can 
you not, Saunders ? ” he asked. 
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Crash!!—another wax 
record gone to smash! 
















